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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The Natubal Bjches or Ibeland. — George 
Phillips, of Limmevaddy, in his letter ad- 
dressed to the English Parliament, in 1689, on 
" The Interest of England in the Preservation 
of Ireland," encourages colonization hy setting 
forth "the fertility andplenty" of the land and sea. 
" The ground, without the midwifery of human 
art, is abundant in its produce ; and where the 
husbandman hath clubbed his invention and 
labour, it is rather luxuriant, rendering a mighty 
increase of all sorts of grain, very sound and 
very good. The seas are plentifully stored with 
fish of all kinds, and the markets supply'd with 
such plenty and variety as might satiate the 
luxuryand prodigality of Lucullus." He describes 
the vast quantities of fresh -water fish in the lakes, 
and proceeds — "If men (as justly they may,) 
become doubtful, scrupulous, and incredulous, 
when I make mention of the extraordinary Pil- 
chard fishings in the South, and the Herring fish- 
ings iu the North, my credit will certainly run a 
great risque, and my veracity be suspected, when 
I relate the wonders of the deep, and come to 
speak of the prodigious fishings for Salmon and 
Eels, in the rivers of Logh Foyl and the Barm. 
Six thousand barrels of Pilchards were made up 
in one year in the County Cork ; in Connaught 
the quantities taken are so great that, not having 
salt, they put them in heaps and manure the 
land ; and (beside the plentifull fishing of Her- 
rings in andabout theBay of Dublin, the Skerryes, 
Carlingford, and all the northern coast) they 



have usually made and sent away, in one year, 
two thousand tuns of Herrings from the single 
fishing of Dunfanaghan ; then, undoubtedly, they 
will smile and ridicule me, when I tell them that 
there is made, commonly, five hundred tuns of 
Salmon in Logh Foyl and the Bann, and other 
rivers in the County of Londonderry; that, 
besides the Royal Piscary of the Bann, there are 
between Colrane and Loghneagh seventy Salmon 
fishings; that there are the same round about 
that Lough, which is sixty miles in compass ; 
that at the Leap of Colrane, ten tuns of Salmon 
have been taken at one draught of a net; that 
the last year, at Grebbin, twelve miles beyond 
Londonderry, two and thirty hogsheads of 
Salmon were taken at once, and for want of 
room in their boats, a great part of them were 
thrown again into the river; that in the Eel- 
weres in the river Bann, four score thousand Eels 
have been catcht in one night. But I have spoken 
modestly, and within compass, and there are too 
many witnesses (much against their wills) now 
in England and Scotland, who can confirm the 
truth of what I have declared. I am loath to 
pass by the Salmon-Pound (commonly called the 
Cutt), near Colrane, because, as I conceive, such 
another thing is not in the world. It is a great 
trough, made like a tanner's vat, about fifty foot 
long, twenty foot wide, and six deep ; a stream 
of the river Bann runs through it, and at the 
place where the water enters, a row of stakes are 
placed very near together, like a rack in a stable ; 
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at the other end of the Cutt, a parcel of sharp 
spikes are clusfcer'd together, very close at the 
points and wide at the head, so that the Salmon 
(who always swim against the Btream) and other 
fish may get in at pleasure, but can neither 
return the way they get in, nor get out at the 
other end : whereby it happens that on Monday 
morning (there being a respite to fishing all 
Sunday, and none taken out of the Cutt with 
their loops), a stranger would be astonished to 
see an innumerable company of fish riding on the 
backs of one another, even to the top of the water, 
and with great ease and pleasant divertisements 
taken up in loops. All these prodigious quan- 
tities of fish are but collected for the use of Eng- 
land, to whose ports or to whose order they are 
yearly consigned and distributed." The writer 
describes " the incredible store of Land and Sea 
Fowls (among which I would mention the 
incredible number of Woodcocks, and how the 
Parson of Clownish farms the Tyth of the Wood- 
cocks catcht in his Parish at Thirty pounds per 
annum,* where they are generally sold atTwelve 
Pence per dozen; the innumerable Flocks of 
Swans and Barnicles that haunt the river of 
Loghfoyl, but that it would exclude the wonder 
due to the rest)." Further on he states, that 
" The Islands and Plantations in America are in 
a manner wholly sustained by the vast quantities 
of Beef, Pork, Butter, and other provisions of 
the product of Ireland : from whence an unspeak- 
able benefit redounds to England by the vast 
cargoes of the goods of the said Plantations 
returned thither, and the great consumption of 

* From this statement, it appears that the " Parson of Clownish," in. order merely to realize his £30, must have tagged 
8,600 brace, and the general slaughter throughout the parish must, each season, hare exceeded 36000 brace. 



those goods being shipped out of England into 
Ireland." He then tells us of the "mighty 
quantities of Tallow, Hides, Tann'd Leather, 
Skins of several sorts, Tarn, Hemp, Linnen 
Cloths, Cony-skins, and other Furrs, yearly shipt 
from Ireland, and exported into England." 
Referring again to the fish, he says — " The car- 
goes of Salmon, Herrings, Pilchards, Eels, and 
other Fish made up yearly in Ireland, and trans- 
ported into several ports in Spain, to Venice, and 
all the ports of the Mediterranean Sea, would 
startle common belief. I have heard from faithful 
relation, that in the South of Ireland they have 
made in a year near eight hundred Tuns of 
Pilchards. A person of great quality (whose 
judgment and credit no man will dispute) did 
aver to me that in one season £16,000 was paid 
for the Pilchards taken on the South side cf 
Cork, and the most of it by Sir John Frederick, 
of London. That in one port in th e North, called 
Dunfanaghan, they have made, in one season, 
two thousand Tuns of Herrings. And I was 
told by a very honest and intelligent person, 
(who, in the reign of Charles II., was Collector 
of the Port of Londonderry,) that in that one 
place there was shipt off in one season 450 Tuns 
of Salmon, 400 Tuns of Herrings, and 80 Tuns 
of Eels. These things are undeniable, and per- 
fectly true in matter of fact. I know one par- 
ticular man, who, in one town, in one season, 
made up eleven hundred Tuns of Butter by com- 
mission, and as a factor for some merchants 
in England." 
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Swallows. — Plutarch fSymp. 8, 1) attributes 
a dislike of swallows to the Pythagoreans, as a 
peculiarity. He assigns various reasons for this 
antipathy; the most plausible of which is that 
the bird is a type of inconsistency and ingrati- 
tude ; making its nest and rearing its young in 
our houses, and yet refusing to be tamed, and 
ultimately forsaking its abode with us. He 
remarks that Pythagoras was an Etruscan : it 
will be remembered that some have thought there 
was a particular connection between the ancient 
Etruscans and the Irish. N.K — The Hebrew 
name for a swallow also signifiies " liberty," and 
is nearly the same as that for a "thistle." 

Tebeps. 

Eauly Use of Coal [vol. viii., p. 273].— 
Mr. Cosmo Innes says (in his Scotland in the 
Middle Ages):—" The earliest mention I have 
found of coal-works in Scotland is in a charter 
of 1291, granted by William de Oberwill, Lord 
of Pettincrieff, to the monks of Dunfermline. 
The monks are to dig for coal wherever they 
choose, except arable land, but only for their own 
use, and not for sale. This has usually been 
considered as the earliest notice of the working 
of coal in Scotland. The words by no means give 
the impression of its being a recent discovery ; 
and, from the peculiarly exposed situation of the 
coal in.some of our old coal fields, — about Preston 
and Tranent especially, — it can scarcely be sup- 
posed to have escaped notice so long in a country 
where fuel was so necessary." He adds, that 
" sea coal (earbomt marinij were bought for the 
castle of Berwick, in 1265." Cabbomaso. 

MacA-uxbt. — The writer of "Gleanings of 
Family History," in a late Number of the Journal, 
vol. vm. 



(vol. viii. p. 196,) seems to labour under some 
uncertainty about the descent of the MacAuleys ; 
and I would beg to remark that the Antrim sept 
called by this name in English are not Mac Aulays 
proper. The English equivalent of their name 
is MacAuliffe, (i.e. "Son of Olaf,") as it is some- 
times written. This is obviously a Scandinavian 
designation; whereas, the genuine MacAuleys are 
a purely Celtic tribe, of the aboriginal stock, being 
descendants of Amhalgaidh, as the writer him- 
self notes, their patrimonial inheritance having 
been the district of " Tyrawley," which derives 
even its modern name from their historic ancestor. 
The name Macamlay, or MaeCatnley, is only an 
Anglicised form of MacAmhalgaidh, first adopted 
by English-speaking colonists, who did not 
understand the pronunciation of the Irish ortho- 
graphy, and eventually accepted by owners of 
the name, just as numerous other family desig- 
nations have became metamorphosed in accom- 
modation to peculiar modes of spelling. In the 
old Scotch orthography, for example, the letter 
z had the force of our modem t ; and when the 
latter resumed its place in the Scotch alphabet, 
restoring to z its primitive sound, not a few 
family names became radically altered in conse- 
quence. The Gaelic MacCoinnich passed into 
MacKemie, the old Anglicised spelling being 
retained with an altered pronunciation; Menny 
appeared as 'Menzie,' or 'Menzies,' under similar 
circumstances; and Dahfett, in common with 
various other names, underwent a like trans- 
formation. MaoN. 
Abcbxbt nr Ibelabt. — Before the introduc- 
tion of fire-arms, bows and arrows were in use 
in Ireland as well as elsewhere, and their use 
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Wias regulated by numerous statutes. Thus, 
(5 Ed. iv., chap. 4) every man from 16 to 60 
years of age was hound to have a bow of his own 
length, with 1 2 shafts, each three quarters of the 
standard yard in length : the bows, if possible, 
to be of ' l Ewe, "Wych-hassell, Ashe, or Auburne." 
Another Act (10 Hen. vii. chap. 9,) requires 
every man, having property to the amount of 
£10, to be provided with a bow and sheaf of 
arrows ; of £20, to have also a jack and sallet ; 
of £4 annual income, a horse in addition to these. 
Every lord, knight, and esquire was bound to 
provide for each yeoman in their servico a jack, 
a sallet, a bow and arrows ; in every barony two 
wardens of the peace are appointed, in every 
parish a constable ; and shooting-butts in every 
parish, at which the people are to practice some 
hours on each holiday. At one time the imple- 
ments of archery were scarce, and every mer- 
chant was obliged to bring bows and arrows in 
the proportion of a shilling in the pound value, 
as compared with his merchandise ; and, in case 
of neglect, he was to pay the value of the bows, 
half to the searcher and half to the informer. 

Queries. — Can any one still identify the site 
of the parish butts in the neighbourhood of the 
older Irish towns ? Most likely the term would 
be retained in the name of a field or street. 
The hows were to be a fistmell (?) between the 
necks. Does that mean a hand breadth, at the 
spot where the left hand grasped ? A. H. 

Dinglety-cootch. — In the North of Ireland 
this is an indefinite expression — "To send a 
man to Dingletycootch," — like sending him to 
Coventry, — being a remove anywhere. The 



term is as indefinite in geography as "Tibb'sEve" 
in chronology. Tet, like almost every similar 
expression, it had a rational and historic origin, 
which is connected with the healthful and inter- 
esting town of Dingle, in the County of Kerry. A 
tract of land was granted by one of the earls of 
Desmond to an Englishman of the name of 
Hussey, and from a castle which he built there, 
it was called Dangean-na- Cmhey [the castle of 
Hussey]. In 1585, in an Act of Elizabeth's 
reign, which describes where wine may be dis- 
charged, only sixteen ports or places are men- 
tioned, the last of which is " Dingle-Icoush, 
otherwise called Dinglenehussie." (In all Ulster, 
there is only Carrickfergus enumerated.) The 
philologist will not fail to notice in the trans- 
formations of this term the interchanges of letters, 
the liquids e and », in the first word, u and t in 
the copula, and h and e [viz. K] as well as s and 
tch, in the second word. Also, an important 
law of geographical terms is illustrated, — first a 
full description, then an abbreviation. A. H. 

The Wsbh [vol. vii., p. 77]. — In "Welsh, as 
already stated by a correspondent, the word dryw 
signifies both a " wren" and a " druid." An 
old superstitious feeling in Wales forbids the 
taking of a wren's nest as unlucky: — 

" Neb a dyno nyth y dryw 
Ni cheiff iechyd yn ei iyw." 

" He that takes a wren's neat 
Will have no health all his life." 

Druids and their habitations were held in high 
respect, and this saying may figuratively express 
" the house of a druid" by the "wren's nest." 

Mobgan. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Hogmanay [vol. vii., p. 16 ; vol, viii., p. ?5, 
150]. — The following passage in Robinson's 
MhmenU of Mechanical Philosophy bears on this 
subject [vol. i., p. 21 1] : — " In almost all nations 
. . . the winter solstice ... is distin- 
guished by festivals of various kinds . . . . 
In France, till within these 150 years, there 
were still more perceptible traces. A man, per- 
sonating a prince (RoifolletJ, set out from the 
village into the woods, bawling out, 'Au Qui 
menet, le Roi h veut.' The monks followed in 
rear with their begging boxes, called tire-liri. 
They rattled- them, crying ' tire-liri, tire-liri — 
maint du llane et point du bis,' and the people 
put money into them, under the fiction that it 
was for a lady in labour. People in disguise 
(Guisards) forced into the houses, playing antic 
tricks, and bullied the inhabitants for money and 
for choice victuals, crying ' tire-liri, &c.' They 
made such riots that the Bishop of Soissons re- 
presented the enormities to Louis XIV., and the 
practice was forbidden. May not the ' guisearts' 
of Edinburgh, with their cry of ' Hogmenay, 
troll lotlay, gie's your white bread, none o' your 
grey,' be derived from this?" Some one derives 
Hogmanay from the Greek Magia Mini, the 
moon. The Munster " wren-boys" on St. Ste- 
phen's day, with their cry of " The wren, the 
wren, the king of all birds," has also a strong 
resemblance to this Roi follet. 

T. H. P. 



Leazb [Queries, vol. viii., p. 238].— Thjp 
word is still commonly used in some of the 
English counties for " to glean." Seeing some 
women in a newly-reaped field this year, in 
Shropshire, I asked a man what they were 
doing, and he replied that they were " leazing." 

R.M. 

" Leasing" or "leazing" was an old English 
word for " gleaning." As a doubtful guess at 
its origin, I venture to suggest the French 
"lisser," Italian "lisciare," to polish. May 
there not also be some connexion between the 
words "glean" and "clean"? To glean is, ip 
Latin, "spicas legere." From "Ugerf" to 
" leaze " the transition seems rather violent, but 
not impossible. Or from ligare, to bind, may 
"leasing," in this sense, be derived? like the 
words "lease" and "leash." "Leasing," in 
the sense of " lying," seems allied to the Spanish 
lisonja, a lie. Txeo. 

Cash [Queries, vol. viii., p. 238].— " Cash" 
is at present used in Tyrone to denote a covered 
drain made to leave a passage for water in wet 
ground or bog. May it not be connected with 
the French cache, used in North America for 
a covered hollow under ground? Query, is the 
word used in the Lowlands of Scotland ? 

Ttbo. 
Yhnakb [Queries, vol. viii., p. 238].— This 
word may be from the Gaelic iomainiehe, a cat- 
tle-driver, a drover: or possibly from iomral- 
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laiehe, a wanderer, a vagabond; or from inmheaeh, 
iniheach, noble, high in rank. There was a 
class of men in Ireland, of old families, called 
by old English writers, "Idlemen," — like the 
Spanish hidalgos — too proud to work, and too 
poor to maintain themselves, who lived from 
house to house among the people, and must have 



been a heavy burden on their hosts. The word 
"Idleman" comes very near the German edel- 
mann, a nobleman. Were these the " Ymnakes?" 
or, as the Irish imchian means remote, distant, 
may they have been so designated, as being a 
people from a foreign country, cinea&h 6 ait 
imchian f Tibo. 



QUERIES. 



Some time ago, I made the following notes from 
a Guide to Belfast, published by John Henderson: 
is any thing known of the places, or are any re- 
mains to be seen at the spots mentioned ? 

" Chapel of TLilwee, three miles from Belfast, 
on the Falls Road." 

" Chapel of Cranock, on the Falls Eoad, near 
Cullender's Fort." 

"Capella Crookmuck, Upper Malone." 

" Capella de Kilpatrick, near Strandmills." 
I wish also to inquire whether any of your 



correspondents can inform me what kind of divi- 
sion "Malone " is; it is not a parish, and it is 
not marked on maps. J. W. M. 

I beg to ask Mr. Windem what he alludes to 
under the name of the "Irish Triads," [vol. viii., 
p. 1 1 9] ? I thought that this kind of composition 
was peculiar to Welsh literature. Ctmeo. 

Can any correspondent inform me what was 
" Saint Patrick's Book of Proverbs," and if it be 
still extant ? Ebasmus. 



SID OP VOl. Till. 



